




































































a In our summary of this day, we have to re- 
*cord— 

, .. The destruction, by fire, on the 16th of 
"December, of the greater part of the town of 
Port au Princeg the custom-house, with all 
ts books and papers, and nearly all the busi- 
sspart of the town, destreyed; supposed 

} tohave been the work of an incendiary : 
"Lhe melancholy faet, that Dr. Edmonston, of 
N. ¥. drowned from on board the sloop 
za, when.she struck on the ledge at Black 
# Rock harbour, has left a wife and five child- 
_/ @er entirely déstitute, in whose behalf, Dr. 
' David Hoosack, with-his usual benevolence, 
has addressed a letter to the public, in the 
Evening Post, calling for the exercise of chari- 
_ty towards the bereaved widow and orphans ; 
_ an appeal which itis to be hoped may efiec- 
tualiy reach the hearts of the wealthy and 
generous : The. passage of a bill, am, the 
Senate of Maryland, to abolish the religious 
teste in the constitution of that state, which 
will extend the right of suffrage, and the full 
privileges of citizenship, to Jew as well as 
Christian ;. majority. 7 to 6 :———The success 
of au experimeat ‘for raising sugar cane, in 
| Alabama :+—--The sailing of Commodore 
Porter, from: New-York, ou the 13th inst. on 
} board the steam galley Enterprise, fitted in 
‘the best possible manner to encountre the pi- 
‘Fates. Commodore Porter will join the squad- 
ron at Norfolk, and thence. proceed onthe 
expedition : The arrest at Annapolis, Ma- 
tyland, of Philips and Gadd, two. watermen, 
on suspicion of murdering a Mr. Baker, who, 
they say, fell overboard from the vessel, on 
‘which they were’all three employed, and. of 
which Baker and, Phillips were owners. They 
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the 27th ult. by a mob, in consequence-of 
some offence given by the Editor of the Hor- 
I net, to the mobecracy who committed this 
outrage upon the laws. The nomination 
}0f De Witt Clinton. as president of the U. S. 
by a large and respectable meeting of the 
citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, -Isaac G., Bur- 
net, Esq. Mayor of the city, in the chair. 
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A State Moral Society has been formed in 
New-York, with: auxiliaries m differeni 
towns and cities. A ‘Tract society has 
been formed at Bellary in | auxiliary to 
that in London... The secon@€nnual repori 
thas been received in this country.  -Watts’s 
first catechism, and a tract entitled the Incar- 
nation of Christ, have been printed in Canare- 








sc; a language ‘spoken by thousands and 
myriads of people,” and in which no tracts 


have before been printed “ since the founda- 
of the world.” Some are also printedin Ta- 
mul;and Teloogov,. The tractscire distribu- 
ted through the schools of*the mission, and 
excite a pleasing attention. among the youth. 
Between 30 and 40 children came forward to 
request permission to form themselves into a 
Juvenile Tract Society... The printing of 
tracts will be facilitated by the »printmg press 
which has-now becn added to this: mission.— 


jifound. Dr. Chalmers” plan of visiting “t 
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BY S. SOUTHWICK. 
“‘ He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” —Ecclesiastess, 
» » Vol. IV. ALBANY, TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1893. No: 33. 
i ™ xpended -foF 
a > {doubly unfortunate ; but the ghostly appara-)jers, and 7,799 scholars; and expet 
: PLOUGH BOY SUMMARY ® j\tion smells strong of the workings of a guilty books $5,060. This is doing the d work: 
» vp Te SORHIGN AND HOmBETIC. < imagination : The destruction of the print-{/in earnest. In New-York city, there were. 
e tes ing-office of the Hornet, at Richmond, Va. on}/45 Sabbath Schools before the fever broke 


out. During its prevalence 32 were suspend- 
ed. All have been resumed. except’ four. 
The Union has now about 1600 scholars, un- 
der the care of 350'teachers. 'The’late’ re- 
port complains of want of teachers ; and states, 


that many schools could'no doubt be orgah- 
ized in that city, if suitable teachers could"? 


been adopted, and attended with happy 
fects. It isbelieved that 600 teachers ani 
scholars have been hopefully convertedgsme 
the commencement of sabbath schools” 
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city, and that about 30are ppg} nid Py ach 
ithe gospel. Rev. 8. G sh St: Ents. 


performed a tour among the Western Indiat 
in. behalf of the United Foreign Missiona 


|Society. - He visited’ various tribes, andse-— 


lected a site for an extensive missionary €s- 
tablishment near Council Bluffs.——Sickness 
srevailed at Harmony, the station among the” 
Great Osages, in July last. ~ Atthe close “of 
the month, all were recovering. Some of 
ithe Indians begin to discover a disposition to 
iabour. 


station, that they might- enjoy religous 
leges. One bired man was ander impressi 
The Indians were expecting an™ attack” 
the Delawares and Shawanese. ‘The Osages 
nave had a skirmish with the laways. ~~ ‘Phey 









The Society in England have recently sent 
out 12,000 tracts.. They : excite a great in- 
quiry among the soldiery, the Roman Catho- 
lics, and the Hindoos. | Their requests. for 
more-are numerous and importunate. ~The 
whole number of tracts distributed within: thé 
year was 9,820, in 4 different languages.— 













These seem to have béen the theans of ‘maechi|} 


Sept. 23d, only 9 Osage children were inthe 
school. The parents take away: their ’chil- 
dren on the slightest occasions, and wiweh 
against the children’s wishes.~——Lipwar 
of 100 persons attend the schogls af 

tist Missionaries at Bencoolen, 














were arrested in consequence, of their repeats 
edrassertions, that the ghost ef Baker follow- 
ed them wherever they. went 











In Holland; the Sabbath: School 
‘the : King, nobles, &e: 











zood; and ‘to have prepared the way for more. jisc 
Phillips -de-}| But it is a small number among ; the * thous-}}ii 
} | clared, on. examination; that- the ghost had}jands,and- myriads” to whom the society have 

_ &aid much to him which he was nét at liberty|/aecess. 

(to disclose:; and that in’ prison, »on,-Sunday||cause.is espoused. by } 
Tat, the ghost had lain by his side all night,|| The Philadelphia 'S. School Union: last. year 
if these men be innocent, they are|!added to their number 89 schools, 473 teach- 


whose'p : ering. 
150 adults and shaveyehildren 
evenings a week where some of the 


fluential genth Th 
progress has been suprisingly rapid. ——The 
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en of the townyassist. 
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Two goloured men from Missouri. 
requested to be Féceived as hired men at’ the 


Killed 5; and had-3 killed and 2°wounded.— 
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"jn the western part of New-York, to give ¢m- 
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il ious othér places abroad. 
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Reinet, in South Africa, is about publishing 
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had 17 a. eigred the oe ee: 396 of them 
have commenced preaching, having complet 
ed their studies. The “number of sailors! 
and: their wives, &c. who attended divine ser- 
vice, sabbath@fternoons; ob board the floating 
chapel at Liverpool, in July last, was about 
(950.——The sabbath Schoo! Union for Scot- 





land, havh in their connexion 916 schools, 


me 


2,121 teachers, and 55,864 children. Bes 
sides these 6000 adultsattended the schools, the 
year before last. 176 of these schools hawe 
libraries, in which there are 10,000 volumes. 
——Mr. B. Jadownisky, the converted Jew, 
is now at Princeton, preparing for the minis- 
_ try, under the New-York Jews’ society. 
‘The American Meliorating Society is nego- 
ciating for 20,000 acres of ‘land on. the canal 





ployment to such emigrant Jews from Europe 
a+ shall be recommended by Count Van der 
« Recke.—Mr. Frey, the converted Jew, has 
collected about 41000, and formed 106 socie- 
ties, auxiliary to the American Meliorating 
Society. The Presbyterian Synod of Ire- 
land forins a home missionary society. In 
about two years it has furnished preaching to 
many destitute, plaves ; and prospects are 
, pened for the settlement of the misistry in a 
number of destitute towns. Rev. Mr. Fau- 
re, minister of.the Dutch church at Graaf 

















here a religious Magazine. Seaman’s 
Priend societies'and Bethel Unions exist in 
ut 40 seaports in England and Wales, 
and anddreland. There are others in 

ww Brunswi Bermuda, Berbice and Cron- 
eres "Bertha in. behalf of sailors are 
raking on the ‘Mediterranean, and in va- 
The congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland sends the ministry of 
the gospel to the destitute, maintains schools, 
and establishes libraries. - During the year 
preceding their last annual mecting, 35 per- 
sons laboured in their service. The di- 
reetors of the London Missionary © society 
haye resolved to attempt procuring complete 
versions of the scriptures in.the languages of 
‘Siam, Cochin-China, arid Japan. Dr. 











m'the factory at Canton, is expected to 
isit England next spring. His coadjutor, 
Drs Milne, was seriously indisposed in April 
last.-The Baptist society in England for 
the moral instruction of the Irish peasantry 
have long encountered opposition from the 


Scthnontiitllan bil | 


iF rench economists, that the social order is, in 
lits most material respects,the result of the wis- 


vison, having obtained: leave of abscence} 


if this were so, then indeed there might be 





n for twenty ‘years pre- 


eding.- —Christian: lirror. ¥ 
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SELEC T REVIEWS. 


No. I. 


Art. WW. Elements of the Philosephy of the 
Human Mind._ . By’ Docato” Stewart, 
Professor, &c. Edinburgh. —Continued. 


To prove that this apprehension is ground- 
less, let us again resort to the philosophy of the 
mind; and here we must, in some instances, 
desert our guide. The passions form a de- 
partment of this science, in which Mr. Stew- 
art’s work is deficient ; and ia@the course of the 
argument, we must state opinions respecting 
these, formed not from books, but from obser- 
vations in numerous instances, continued for 
many years. . In these remarks, we would be 
understood to speak of that race of mankind 
only, from which our observations have been 
drawn. The different. races of men seem to 
us to have possessed the faculties of the mind 
in different degrees; hence what is generally 
true with regard to one race, may be false 
with respect to another. Besides, we think 
the progress of truth has heretofure been im- 
peded, by philosophers giving too much weight 
to accounts of the manners of remote ages, or 
distant chimes. 

Mr. Stewart considers it proved by the 
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domofnature. ‘That this is the case in the 
assigument of their distinct occupations to the 
different sexes, appeats from considering, that 
although the civil law has never interfered, yet 
the more sogigty improves, the more imvaria- 
bly do we fir the management of the house- 
hold, and the care of the children, alloted to 
the female, and the exterior business of the 
family together with the concerns of war and 
government, to the male. This subject is 


human ingenuity contrived these conditions, 
and having arranged them, the men, being the 
stronger and more learned, chose for them- 


women ; who would, should they ever ac- 
quire learning and skill sufficient to over- 
match them, reverse this order; or at least 
share with the menin their envied situation. 


danger that woman would in time lose “ her 
sense of dependency on man,” and set up for 





Catholics. They have preserved, and now 


bégin to see happy fruits of their labours.———/man be the object of her desires, the more 
_ About-40 persons are hopeful subjects of a|jher power became extended by knowledge, 







1 Colerain, Mass. 
Pitsburgh ° 


§ ; itis fast increasing in numbers 


2400 scholar: 
and strength ‘by the addition of schools in the}/owing 


/ ae minister in the Forks 





It extends in ajithe nearer she would approach her goal.— 
to the a town of Heath.|| A passage from Mr. 
- The abbath School Union}danger of confounding final with physical caus- 
has under its-care 30 schools, 3000 teachers,}'es,:may help to elucidate this subject. 





herself. For if a-situation similar to that of 


ye-|wil be oeud to have for their object. ie tes 


, |atand of society. 
as the end for which we may presume they — 


sometimes treated, as if it was supposed that} 


selves the best, dnd: left the othérs for the} 


iwhich God reserves for himself, and one, © 
isuborbinate to it, which he assigns to man, 





Stewart’s chapter on the 


‘ To the logical error just mentioned, it is 
that so many false accounts have been 
given of the principles of human conduct, as 


{Ot several sabbath schools in}! of the motives by which men are stimalated 
$ con scripture has||to action.. When thegeneral laws of our in- ing on God’s 
are pernerin Via ung the last 6} ternal frame are attentively examined, they||cesigns. 


piness and improvement both of the individy. 
This is their final cause, 


were destined by our Maker. But in sue 


“Icases it seldom, happens, that while man js 


obeying the active impulses of his nature, he 
has an idea of the ultimate ends which he js 
promoting; or is able tocalculate the remote 
effects of the movements, which hei impresses 
on-the little wheels around him. 
live impulses, therefore, *may, in one sefise, 
be considered as the efficient causes of Tj 
conduct, inasmuch as they are the means em 
ployed to determinehim to particular pu 
and habits, as they operate (in the first In. 


}stance at least) without any reflection on 


part, on the purposes to which they are ty ; 
servient. Philosophers, however, have} 
every age been extremely apt -.to conclude, } 
when they had discovered the salutary en." 
dency of any act of principle, that it” was 
from a sense or foreknowledge of this tender, 


Hence have arisen the theories which attempt 
and also those which would resolve the 


expediency, or into an enlighitened regard 
our own best interest.’ 


question, there has been this “confounding | ' 


art herespeaks. The beauty and ‘order of 
human society, resulting from the present: re- 
lative situation of the sexes, may be clearh 
shown, and also the evils which would result 
from reversing their Sccupations. © But thé 
point here is, the end for which we may pre- 
sume we are designed by our Maker. For,of — 
all those men and women whose managemefit 
has thrown society into this beautiful order, ‘ 
not one of them had it in view, or acted from ~ 


would he for the happiness of the species cole 


ley’s Theolog 


should the mental faculties of the female be — 


tion. Now, the consideration both of final and — 
physical causes, affects the argument. It wilk 
appear from the passage quoted, that in the — 
progress of society, there is a part to perform 









and that although. man may play his part imper- 
fectly, still the great ends of Providence will 
advance to their accomplishment. Man can- 


God made it in the least necessary to their 
advancement, that he should. | Let man dp’ 
his. duty, however. he may have tearnt: it, 

he may rest assured that he is act: 4 
pian, and furthering Bt 7 
For right in conduct is as com 





These actus} 





It appears to us that treating the subject Bia 


final with physical causes§®f which Mr.’ Stew. 


a wish to establish a state of things which © 4 





lectively ; any more than the sparrow, in Pa~ ~ 
,built her nest with the soleview — 
of perpetuating the noble race of sparrows. | 
The question to recur to is, whether the 7 
present ordeg of things with regard to the ree 
occupations of the sexes would continue, a 


brought to their most perfect state by educa- 2: 


a 
“4 for 





not always discern what these»are, nor has. ~ 






















cy that the principle derived its origip. gs Bnd 
to account for all our actions from self-love;™ de 


rality,eitherinto political views of geneml} — 
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E | No. 33. THE PLOUGH BOY. ‘ae Pe es 
ert" ne as ae sees a SE * —= =$—=== eee 
en | sistent within its self, as truth in reason-||ment alreadystated: Inwhatit consists,orwhatfacre. The soil was not favourable to the 
+ | ing; andas trath can never lead to wrong,— are precisely those faculties or impulses of the|cultivation of tap-roots. These valuable crops: 
: Hence, having discovered what is our duty tojlmind effected by it, isan important subject of||were cultivated witlithe horse hee- , in- 
: s | our fellow beings, we need no more _hesjtate}iphilosophical speculation, Much time wvould}}vented by Mr. Williams, and tried before se- 
© 1 to doit, Jest it should-lead to some bad cen-||be required to do it justice, and it would far||veral members of the Agricaltural Society at 
: sequence to society in general, than, having exceed our limits to give all the facts and||their exhibition in June last, to their decided 7 
e discovered a truih, we need fear to assume it/ireasens on which the opinions we are about}approbation, as stated in the Report. He 





asa premise in reasoning, lest it sheuld lead to 
geome falsehood in the conclusion. _ True, in 
| hoth cases, we may effect changes, but under 
|) the circumstances ‘supposed, this can only 
| mere» when the present order of things, or 
mode of belief, is wrong. If it can be shown 
conclusively, as we think it has. been,* that it 
is the duty of men in their capacity as_legis- 
lators to make provision forthe education of 
famale youth, as well as that of their own sex ; 
they need not indulge in any apprehensions 
that they shall, in doing it, mar the benevolent 
designs of Providence ; but they may rest 
» 4 fully assured, that whatever change may be, 
wan} eliected, it willbe a change for the better ; 
“ale and that if the present order of society should 
Dk - bederanged, amore perfect one would: en- 
)) sue. But those whom we have supposed our 
1 adversaries, will be the first to insist that the 
} present is the order of nature, that woman 
} now fills the station which is allotted ber by 
1 her Maker. How. arrogant then must man be 
‘tosuppose it in his power to reverse this al- 
Jotment! As reasonably might he fear tof 
plantatree, least some one hy climbing it 
® should pluck the stars from their courses, 
# as to fear to do justice to his sister compan- 
'® ions, fest he should take her {rom that sphere 
® in which God‘has appointed her to move! 
' We will-now-censtder what are those ac-| 
| tive impulses of our nature, which we are au- 
§ thorised to‘call the efficient causes of socicty’s 
having, inthe respectin question, taken its 
® presevit form; and if we can show that these} 
depend upon a character of the mind to which} 
' the improvement in female education contend- 
7} edfor, will not reach, all honest. apprehen-; 
“} sions of its disturbing the order of society} 
| must vanish. 
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‘| Thesexes have a different set of oceupa- 
tions. -They have taken different courses in 
i e following the impulses of their nature ; con- 
“} sequently, they have different impulses, or 
there is a difference in the natural constitution 
oftheir minds. | Has mind a sex ? is a ques- 
tion which has often been asked with a sneer, 
and it deserves little but. a sneer for its an- 
“} swer: It is vague, and it ts anphilosophical, 
+ for if contains one of those analogies to mat- 
ter, which Mr. Stewart and other writers 
have so clearly demonstrated, to be so -apt: to 
throw error and coniusiop, into whatever spe- 
culations concerning Mind, they may .chance 
to enter. . But there.is surely no antecedent 
. absurdity in the sv.pposition, that He in whose} 
4 Aand are the ¢'. ements of mind, nastire power, 
4 and may ho-,e ihe will, to design and mingle 
© them differently in the different sexes, or 1 
Uilierent races of mankind, as. may best dis- 
pose his creatures to follow out that path in 


4 













jsential respects, fronrthe lower animals.’ 


istate of cultivation, have we been able to dis- 


to. state are founded ; but every one who has| 

uman, nature within or human beings around 
him, may: test their correctness by conscieus-| 
ness, or observation. ‘ 

‘ The power of reason,’ says Mr. Stewart, 
‘is aoe ee most important by far, 
of thuse which a¥@*cemprehended under. the 
general title of Intellectual. It is on the right 
use of this power, that our success in the pur- 
suits both of knowledge and of happiness. de- 
pends; and it is by the exclusive possession 
of it that Man is distinguished, in the most es- 


In regard to this important power, we have 
not been able to discover any difference be- 
tween tne sexes. ‘The faculty by which truth 
and good are apprehended, appears to us the 
same in the two sexes: Nor, under an equal 


cover any difference in the degree. in which 
they are possessed. ~It is not then from tlsis 
intellectual faculty of the mind, that the sexes 
have set out on different courses, but from 
some other not yet cxamined; and any culti- 








vation here would not reach the efficient cau-Hthe roots. 


ses of their different destinations. 
to give the female sex the enjoyment of this 
faculty, brought to its best state by cultiva- 
tion, that we contend. The importance of 
the power shows the importance of the object, 
while the fact that the. mental difference which 
has led the sexes to take different courses; 
does not lie in this power, shows that from its 
cultivation, or increase in either sex, the de- 
rangement of the present order of society 1s} 
not to be apprehended. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


AGRICULTURE. 


PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE. 


Nov. 19.—Stated Meeting. The President 
in the chair. . 

A Communication was read from Mr. 
James Williams, of Philadelphia County, dat- 
ed Nov. 18, accompanied by several speci- 
mens of Ruta Baga Turnip, Mangel Wurzel, 
Table Beet, aud Carrots all of a very large 
size. The Mangel Warzel of his.crop aver- 
aged four pounds cach; several weighed 8 or 
'9lbs. some 10lbs. and measuring 16 to 22 
inches in circumference. — Some of the Table 
3eet measured nearly as much asthe Mangel, 
Wurzel. Many of the Carrots weighed be-| 
tween 2 and 3 Ibs. and several theasured near; 
the crown from 9 to 11 inches round, and: 

















| of wheat after his turnips were pulled. 


But it. istand connected by a wire runni 

















































thinks that with it, and ina proper soil, 29 
tons of either of the roots mentioned may be 
obtained, or 50 bushels of Indian corn with 
the same labour, could be gathereds Goisi- 
dering the extremely dry weather during’the 
last season, the size of the roots and the quan- 
tity yielded by the land of Mr. Williams was 
considerable, and shows the good effects of» 
good cultivation with a proper tool, evén un- 
der unfavourable circumstances of soil and 
scason. Crops, equally good, if hot superior 
to that of Mr. Williams, were raised this year, 
by Mr. Walker, Washington Village, Phila- 
delphia County ; and by Mr. Joshua Gilpin, 
on a very elevated spot of ground back of 
Wilmington, Delaware. The drill system was . 
pursued in both instances, and the land pro-' 
perly prepared. The uncommon fine and late _ 
autumn, enabled Mr. Gilpin to ‘putin acrop _ 






= em Vaux attended the society, ad 
exhibited a stem of a young apple tree pee. yA 
rated in various placa) shboe desi: but “ 
extending to the branches, not descendingyto” ¢ 
The stem being sawn into blocks, 
ng through their. 
centres, showed the depredations of the insect 
fully. Several hundred apple trees in the 
orchards in.Philadelphia County, from whieh 
this specimen came, have been killed by these: 
insects. Farmers should examine their young- 
trees frequently, and with an-awl or-other 
pointed tool, or iron wire, destroy the insects 
by perforating the puncture made by them,— - 
The holes ought to be filled withythick lime 
wash, to keep out the rain and prevent future 
attacks in the same places. Re 
Specimens of very large French ; 
in the burrs, the g 


Sel 
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Cheshu 
th of the present year, 
from Mr. Shallcross, of Hope Farm, near’ 
Wilmington, Delaware, were shown. ‘The _ 
roots producing the tree from which they. ap 
were taken, was planted in the year 1806, and 
bore fruit for the first time in the year 1816, 
The nuts came from France. In the year 
1820, one nutselected from a burr containing 
two others, weighed -20 dwt. 6 grs.. The 
other two were ofa large size. No fruitbeate © 
ing tree offers greater inducemente¢o the — 
farmer to plant than these large Ghesnits. Fn’ 
the south of France, in Spain an@ Maly; they. «~ 
constitute the principal part of the dietof the ~~ 
Habouring class of people in the country. The Ps 
trees may be obtained from some of the Ameri- 


cap Nurserymen. <5. 0} fo oe Pe ee 
me of the Memoirs of the 
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Inthe third vol age 
Philadelphia Society for promoting Ag oe 












averaged about one. pounds 
an acre produced 87 bushels, equal to about 














7 wiichheintendsthem te wove. Tnat this diile- 
} rence is actualiy made, appears from the argu- 
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10 tons per acre. The Mangei Wurzel yield- 
ed at the rate of 400 bushcis, or 12 tons per, 


One quarter of 


ture, may be seen.a paper on the engraf 
the Chesnut tree bya méde pars 
France “called pipe or ring ¢ 
‘on the profitefgn orchard of 
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these trees. 
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» neither answered your expectations as to 
. their capacity to procreate, nor in the quality 


. tiply this valuable race. 


- | entertainany doubt of the facts you state, | 
‘mast confidently repeat my former assertions, 
» as to the generctive and all other faculties of 







_ period of fourteen years, 
pe heard of, a similar failure in any of the sheep, 
. whereof I have. given an account in our second: 
_wolume of Memoirs. 


qualities and modes of treatment of these va- 


anes a sum for four South-Downs, which, al- 
_tho 


of the Tunis Sheep, and the superiority of the 


_\ and some. three cuts in the length of the wool. 


we al.to fleecy hosiery. | 
. th made of this wool, when judiciously se-| 


- otained,-by careful and 


Where are there any other breeders whichijone of my farms. Ten or eleven of them 
“would ¢ ce a lamb at twice the age of||were shet down by the Hessian or Yager Ban- 
~ ether sheep? My Selima yeaned a healthy ||ditti, for their skins. ‘This was a Gamper to 
lamb in her sixteenth year. © All. of the race||my equestrian Hi prenne 

may not do this—but all I have known reiain-{jed to my domicil, 


Ma 
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From the Amcrictth Farmer. 


WATICAUDG: on TUNISIAN. BROAD- 
TAIL SHEEP, ane EMPHATICALLY 
THE FARMERS’. SHEEP. 








Belmont, near Philad. Jan. 5th, 1823. 


Dear Sir, 

I was mortified to perceive ina late “ Ame- 
rican Farmer,” that-you had been unsuccess- 
fulin your pair of Tunis Sheep ; which had 


ofthe wool. These forbidding defects, espe- 
cially the former, may tend to discourage our 
farmers.in their endeavours to obtain and mul- 
Mr. Jefferson’s ac- 
count of jus sheep; would corroborate. the 
idea that your sheep were not singular. — IJ. 
should be sorry, indeed, that such opinions 
should prevail generally; although I cannot 


his race of the Laticaude, from my experi- 
nce of and pérsonal attention to them, fora 
I never had, or 


: Mier In my early life, I had 
va fine flock of English and other sheep—finer 
animals of the kind, | have never since scen. 
I spared, no care nor expense in relation to 
ihiten andewas then well acquainted with the 


duable parts of our farm stock. I paid, at one 


ugh trifling compared with modern prices, 
was accoupted a most extravagant expendi- 
ture.” I mention this circumstance, merely 
toshew my early and long acquaintance with 
the subject. | must.confirm, without hesita- 
tion, all I have said, both#as to the qualities 


wool. Many of my. sheep bore fleeces not 
only far more abundant, but incomparably 
more valuable than those of the best common 
sheep. Some of the fleeces would bear two 


hat next the pelt was furry and soft; so 
that | have had gloves and stockings made of 

I have had better 
than I could obtain from that of com- 
sheep, by many degrees. .Merinos were 
tnunknown. As to. their prolific capaci- 






‘common uses, for which fine woolis unfit, far 


* 
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ed fecundity much longer than any other race 
of sheep. ‘Their freedom from all diseases in- 
cidentsto other sheep, may have assisted this 
natural perfection. They yeaned with much 
mere ease, and few if any casualties occurred 
in lambing. I have, now, none of this breed ! 
can recominend. 
Your pair may not be prolific, yet may be of 
a good kind, except as to the wool. How ma- 
ny pair of comely and promising Bipeds do 
we see, without progeny ? Were we to gene- 
ralize such instances, we should tremble un- 
der the apprehension thatthe human race 
would cease to “increase¢@iad multiply, and 
replenish the earth.” Malthus’ alarms would 
then be nugatory indeed. 
dn my account of the Tunis sheep, vol. 2d 
page 221, I relate the difficulty of a Tup of 
the common kind, coupling with a Tunis Ewe. 
But no such difficulty is experienced either 
with a common ewe, or with a female Lati- 
caude. Nature is too wisely directed, to per- 
mit any impediments to their intercouse. | 
would not be understood to say, that the Tu- 
nis fleece is comparable to that of really fine 
woolled sheep. But its abundance, its ‘not 
being deciduous, and its applicahility to all 


overbalance its inferiority in this regard, and 
entitle this singular animal, emphatically ; its 
superior carcass, too, considered ; to the ap- 
pellation of the Farmers’ Sheep. 

In some instances of apparent incapacity, | 
have succeeded by changing the male, or the 
female, as the case required. This I have 
practised with cattle, as well as sheep. 

1 have been, at several periods of my life, 
a breeder of sheep and cattle, and have had 
as fine animals as most I now see. The Eng- 
lish breeds were then not so highly improved, 
as they are now esteemed to be. We pro- 
cured our breeders chiefly from Holland, the 
low countries of Europe and Germany. Save 
that the 4/derney race were always in high es- 
timation. 
in great perfection. 1 never found much cer- 
tainty in breeding great melkers, even from 
the best parentage ; though often I have. had 


I had them, during. twenty years} 





city, desolated and temporarily ruined; ho 


Yet the wanton destruction of thevyo 
horses, and the barbarian and merely mis. 
chievous prostration of an extensive afd well 
selected collection of fine, young and thrivip 
fruit trees, mortified me more than the more 
important deprivations. Added to weight 
excitements to avenge my rebellious exertiong . 
an illiberal officer of a British picket, ‘wagy 
stung by an imprudently smart girl, who re- 
mained with her widowed mother in the farm, 
louse. He sarcastically told her, that * WasR- 
ington had been a low mechanic.’’—She je. 
plied that she bad never heard *hat part of his 
history—but their General, Howe, was. assur. 
edly one—he was a Whig-maker. The house 
was burned in a night or two after. Say 
But, as a mark of good breeding, I will close 


cue my favourite Tunisians from unme 
imputations. My subject is, however, nota. 
barren ove. You will, therefore, excuse my” 
prolific prolixity, and permit me to offer you~ 


Your’s, verytraly, é 
RICHARD PETERS. © 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. : 

Sto ti 


LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY. 


? 


my prosing letter, which I began only to rey | 4 - 


sincere assurances of my best regards. . 7 | 




















and farm buildings all burnt; and all enclo. | Ys 
sures and much forest timber taken away | 











[By Kiesy and Spence.} 





LETTER VI. 
INJURIES CAUSED BY INSECTS. 


INDIRECT INJURIES CONTINUED. 


themselves to one or two kinds only ; but there 
are some species which extend their ravages 
indifferently to add. : 
Phalzena frummentalis, L., which moth, Pallas” 
tells us, is an almost untversal pest in the go- — 





success. My farms have been chiefly devot- 
edto large dairies, during more than forty 
years past. : 

My days of agricultural activity have pass- 
ed-away, and I can now only enjoy recollec- 
tions ; and also the gratification of seeing my 
early endeavours now far exceeded. ! re- 
joice to perceive the spirit for improving our 
stock, so generally and meritoriously diffused d 
and am signally delighted by its prevailing 
where it was most required. 





breeding of Horses. In 1777, when the Bri- 








: it «kind be proturel In this I may 
have been peculiarly lucky ; yet Iam satisfi- 
ed that enough of the same class can be ob- 
vt . intelligent. persons. — 


rah can be entertained, provided 
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This 


minately wheat, rye, oats, and grass. 
slender form, and uncommon hardness ‘and — 
whom we are indebted for its history, E. Sege- 


|tis, which name is now generally adopted.— 
The ingenious Mr. Paul, of Starston’ in Nor- 





to entrap the turnip-beetle, which may be ap- | 


I, at one time, was seized’ with a zeal | folk, (well known as the inventor of a’ machine 


lish Look possession of our city and its envi- 
rons, | hada number of high blooded young 
Colts, which J failed in having driven off from 


When! return- 








found my farm near the} 


plied by collectors with great advantage to 


ing this insect from the latva to’ the imago” 


it be more than a variety. 





Most of the insects [ have hitherto men. | 
tioned attack our crops partially, confining # 


Of this description is the J 


vernment of Kasanin Russia, often eating the 7 
greater part of the spring corn to the root.— 7 
\'l'o this we are fortunately strangers ; but ano- 9 
Kore well known by the name of the wire- 7 
worm, causes annually a large diminution of | 
the produce of our fields, destroying indiseri- | 


insect, which has its name apparently from its | 


toughness, is the grub of a beetle termed by | 
Linne Elater lineatus, but by Bierkander, to 7 



















general purposes,) has also succeeded in trac- J 


cies, however, of the genus have similar grabs, © 
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state. His grubs produced Elater obscurus | ~~ 
of Mr. Marsham, which however comes 807 
near to E. Segetis, that it is doubtful whether] ~ 
The other spe- 7] 
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® many of which probably covtribute to the 
| © mischief. » Whentold that it lives in its first 


— (or feeding) state not less than five years, dur- 
ung ing the greatest part of which time it is sup- 
nis- ported by devouring the roots of grain, you 
vell will not wonder that its ravages should be so 
‘ing extensive, and that whole crops should some- 
ore times be cut off by it. As it abounds chiefly 
i in newly broken-up land, though the roots of 
sf |.» the grasses supply it with food, it probably 
wasi}® dees not do dhy great injury to our meadows 
re- | | and pastures.* 
rm . Here also may be included the larva of the 
sh- long-legged gnat, (Tipula oleracea, L.) known 
re. in many parts by the name of the grub, which 
his is sometimes very prejudicial to the grass in 
ur- marshy lands, and at others not less so to 
Use corn. Reaumur informs us, that in Poiton, in 
s certain years, the grass of whole districts has 
é@ } bcen so destroyed by it, as not to produce the 
e | » food necessary for the sustenance of the cat- 
eb ® tle. Jn many parts of England, in Holderness 





my "| “*’ The wire-worm is particularly destruc- 
ot} five fora few years in gardens recently con- 


'+ verted from pasture ground. In the Botanic 
A Garden at Hull. thus circumstanced a great 
_? ~ proportion of the annuals sown in 1813 were 
destroyed by it. A very simple and effectual 
remedy insuch cases was mentioned to me by 
Sir Joseph Banks. He recommended that 
slices ‘of potatoe, stuck upon skewers, should 
be buried near the seeds sown, examined eve- 
ry day, and the wire-worms, which collect 
upon them in great numbers, destroyed. 
This plan of decoying destructive animals 
from our crops by offering them more tempt- 
ing food, is excellent, and deserves to be pur- 
sued in other instances. It was very success- 
fully employed in 1813. by J. M. Rodwell, 
‘Esq. of Barham Hall near Ipswich, one of the 
most skilful and best informed agriculturists in 
the county of Suffolk, to preserve some of his 
wheat-fields from the ravages of a small gray 
slug, which threatened to demolish the plant. 
_ Having heard that turnips had been used with 
success to entice these slugs from wheat, he 
caused a sufficient quantity to dress eight 
acres to be got together; and then, the tops 
being divided and the apples sliced, he direct- 
ed the pieces to”be laid separately, dressing 
two stetches with them and. omitting two al- 
ternately, till the whole field of eight acres 
*was gone over. On the following morning he 
employed two women to examine and free 
from the slugs, which they did: in a measure, 
the tops and slices; and when cleared they 
were laid upon those stetches that had been 
omitted the day before. It was observed. in- 
variably, that in the stetches dressed with the 
turnips no slugs were to be found upon the 
_, wheat or crawling upon the land, though they 
‘abounded upon the turnips; while on the un- 
dressed stetches they were to be seen in great 
‘numbers both on the wheat and on the land. 
“The quantity of slugs thus collected was near 
a bushel.—Mr. Rodwell is persuaded that by 
this plan he saved his, wheat from essential 


injury. 
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particularly, it cuts off a lange proportion 
the wheat crops, especially if sown ‘upon Clo- 
ver-lays.*. Reaumur concludes ftom the ob- 


earth, and consequently that the injury which 
it occasions, arises from its loosening the 
roots of corn and grass by burrowing amongst 
them? but my friend Mr. Stickney, the in- 
telligent author of a treatise upon. this insect, 
is inclined to think from his experiments that 
it feeds on the roots themselves. - However 
this may be, the evil produced is evident ;— 
and it appears too from the obsefvations of 
the gentleman last mentioned, that this animal 
is not killed by. lime applied in much larger 
doses than usual, 


heartening to the lower orders, and so infinite- 
ly preferable to ardent spifits, is indebted to 
another vegetable, the hop, for its agreeable 
conservative bitter. ‘This plant so precious 
has numberless enemies in the Lilliputian 
world to’ wLich I am introducing you. Its 
roots are subject to the attack of the cater- 
pillar of a singular species of moth (Hepialus 
Humuli, F.) known to collectors by the hame 
of the ghost, that sometimes does them consi- 
derable injury.—A small beetle also (Haltica 
concinna) is particularly destructive to the 
tender shoots early in the year; and upon the 
presence or absence of Aphides, known by 
the name of the fly, as in the case of peas, the 
crop of every year depends; so that the hop- 
grower is wholly at the mercy of insects.— 
They are the barometer that indicates the 
rise and fall of his wealth. 

If the beer-drinker be thus interested. in 
the history of these animals, equally so is the 
drinker of tea. Indeed sugar is an article so 
universally useful and agreeable, that what 
concerns the cane that produces it seems to 
concern every one. This also affords a tempt- 
ing food to insects. The caterpillar of a white 
moth, called the borer, for destroying which a 
reward of fifty guineas is offered by the Socie- 
ty of Arts, is in-this respect a great nuisance, 
as is an unknown species of horned beetle.t— 
An ant also. (Iermica analis, Latr,) makes a 
lodgement in the interior of the sugar-cane in 


this class most destructive to the sugar-cane, 





Tipula oleracea and cornicina, which last is 


first. In.the rich district of Sunk Bland in 
Holderness, in the spring of 1813, hundreds 
of acres of pasture haye been entirely de- 
stroyed by them, being rendered as. complete- 





ly. brown as if theydiad suffered a three months 
drought, and destitute of all vegetation except 
that of a few thistles.” A square icot -of the 
dead turf being dug up, 210 grabs were count- 


ed in it! and what furnishes a striking proof 


of the prolific powers of these insects, last 
year It was difficult to finda “— one. 

t lowe this information to Robinson Kit- 
toe, Esq, 3 


oti one of the latter genus that does not devour 


servations he made that it lives solely Spout 


|iquadrupeds perished in consequence of ‘4 
Our national beverage ale, so valuable and plague. Rats, mice, and repulec toca Auch 


Guinea, and destroys it.—But the creature of 
* Two species are confounded under the} 
appellation of the grub, the larve namely of 


very injurious, though not equally with the} 


jithem into.a hempen baz and%ex 
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it, and is therefore improperly called Pofmi- 
ca saccharivora by Linne; but, by making its 
nest for shelter under the roots, so injures the 
plants that they become unhealthy and un- 
productive. These insects about seventy * 
years ago appeared in such infinite hosts in 
the island of Granada, as to put a stop to the 
cultivation of this plant; and a reward. of 
20,000/. was offered to any one who should 
discover an effectual mode of destroying them. 
Their numbers were incredibles They de- 
scended from the: hills like torrents, and the 
plantations, as well as every path and road for 
miles were filled with them. Many domestic 
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became an easy prey to them; and even the 
birds, which they attacked wheneyer they 
alighted on the ground in search of food, were 
so harrassed as to be at length unable to re- 
sist them. Streams of water_o only @ 
porary obstacle to their progress, the fore- 
st rushing blindly on to certain death, and 
fresh armies instantly following,.till a> bar 
was formed of the carcases of th: é 
drowned sufficient to dam up tt 1, 
allow the main body to pass over in salety ® 
low. Even the all-devouring element 
was tried in vain. When hghted to arrest: 
their route, they rushed into the blaze in such 
myriads of millions as to extinguish it. Those 
that thus patriotically devoted. themselves | 
certain death for the eommon good, were bt 
as the pioneers or advanced guard of a"couut- 
less army, which by. their. self-sacrifice was. * 
enabled to pass unimpeded and unhurt. . The* 
entire crops of standing. canes: were yburat. 





















down, and the earth dug up.in every e.3 
the plantations. But vain was ever hr, | 
of man to effect their destruction; f hs ’ 
it pleased Providence at length to a 2 
them by the torrents of rain which a€cOmpa- 
nied avhurricane most fatal ta the other West 
India Islands. This dreadful pest was thought 
to have been imported. Besides. these ene-) fi 
mies, the sugar-cané has aiso its Aphis, which ra 
sometimes destroys the whole crop; and ac- 
cording to Humboldt and Boupheids the larva 
of Elater noctilus feeds in it. a th 

(To be continued.) : . 
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FROM ‘PHE AMERICAN FARMER. & 
MANUFACTURE OF CASTER OIL, ~ Figs 
Mr. Sxivner, ee Oe 
value 


Having seen several inquiries in- C 
ible. paper, concerning the mannemof Making. ~ 
Cold Pressed Castor On, to which ao answer .-°/  ~ 
has been given, Jam indweedito. make the fl “" / 
The direction of the: Edir pensa- ’ 
tory is, to deprive the seed of their shel 
(which must be ‘useless,) breise them, pe 
























by means of a cold 


as linseed oi. 









press, in the same'n 


ws, 
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Not having’ seen: an oil press, | am unable|{state, The continental peace has converted|(the refinement of social life, nay, the princi: — ) : 
to direct how it should be constructed, but}| millions of consumers into cultivators of food.|/ples of civil liberty, depend materially for 


a it very simples 

Why there should be so great a preference 
given to the cold pressed oil, I do not know. 

"+ Many families in my neighbourhood, prepare 
it, for their oWn tse, by decoction; and, on 


comparison, Ttrave found it no more nause- 
1 have seen it two years 


ous than the other. 
old, without havin 
the bottom of the’ 


¢ become at all rancid, and 


b 


pressed oil of thé’same age. 

— "Po make it—bruise tlre seed, inclose them 
and’ boil-as Jong as any oil arises, which mus 
‘be skimmed” of and put into another pot, 
place conveniently,'to which apply a mode- 
fate heat, to evaporate the water taken off, 
along with it, taking care not 60 over heat the 
oil, which may easily kappen after all the wa- 

has been evaporated. 


It is $aid the seed afford one fourth t 












rofitable at the p 
ts value must depreciate very much, when its 
on becomes more common, 
id this is only prevented by the unjust pre- 
sence given the cold pressed oil, which can- 
ot be 80 conveniently made in every family. 
When ‘fhe seed are freed from the shell and 
» white ‘skin, '‘that:covers. them, and made into 

@n emulsion, they operate in the same dose, 
as mildly and effectually asthe oil. For eve- 
ry purpose, the fresh seed only should be us- 
éd; those which are ‘old :aré acrid, and un- 

asant in their operation. 

Af you think “these remarks would do any 
‘to the public, you can publish them ; 
“should be very glad if the necessity 
d be done away, by the-subject being ta- 












y some one'better able to do it jus- 
‘Your's @. § - 2 
_ Chartotte Co. Va. Dec. ‘tO0th. Oy 
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L, SCHOOL. 


. Inthe House of Assembly, of this State, 
on the 17th inst, Mr. Buel, from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, made the following Re- 


port:—. | 


. Thé committee ‘on agriculture respecifully 
beg léave to report, in part— : 






_. That your committee consider the important 
~~ interestsconfided to their care, as requiring, at 
oe F phate 8 fostering atd and protection of the 
_ \-\*. egislature—as well because that agriculture 
+ \ * gives employment to five-sixths of our popula- 
~\ — tion, as that it imparts. life and vigor to every 


other 






% éred the more imperative at this 


en Ge hom the competition we have cause to}} 


\pprehend, evesiu our own.ports, from the 
‘ricultural productions of foreign countries. 
wheat of the Baltic, and the ‘products of 


ottle entirely clear- from! 
‘that cloudiness, which is observable in eold 





f 


ment inthe commonwealth. This} 





Jeonncet 
‘of adopting measures, in time, to counteract 
the threatened evil. 


United State durig the last year, exceededthe 
exports of our, own productions, seventeen 
millions of dollars ; that our specie and public 








e have to choose only between reform and 

in. Among the means calculated to effect 
reform, your committee consider the improve- 
ment of agriculture, by the introduction of 
improved and profitable systems of husbandry 
~-the protection and encouragement.of domes- 
tic manufactures—and a rigideconemy in, 
every department of the government, as hold- 








weight of oil; ifso, their culture must be very}jing a pre-eminent rank, and as entifled to the 


peculiar consideration of thislegislature. As the 
}former of these only, falls within the province 
of this report, your committee beg leave to 
explain their views upon this subject at 
length. 





the fvoting which its importance merits. 
have schools of law, of medicine, and of divi- 
nity. 
and of dancing. 
school for teachiag the art of war. 


And we have a national 


The fine 


The shops of our merchants, mechanics and 
artizans, are all schools of instruction, where 
our youth are taught, by system and rule, the 
particular business which they are to follow. 
Yet we have no school ofagriculture,—a busi- 
nessmore complicated in ifs details, andre- 
any art whichis taught. It has been severely, 
the natural way as the devout Mahomedans 
do the small pox, and regard the tedious pro- 
cess of inoculation both as useless and sinful. 
Though agriculture is the parent of the arts, 
and the mint which coins our wealth, so mo- 
dest has been its pretensions, so hnmble its 


in. the public mind. It remains, at. Icast 
among us, without system, without principles, 
without schools, and almost. without legisla- 
tive patronage. Millions are annually ex- 
pended for the protection of our nation- 
al commerce. . Our manufactures receive 
a bounty, in. some cases extravagantly 
high by the Iimpesition of duties upon for- 
eign goods. But our agriculturcis left to 
struggle for itself against the corn laws ofi 
uropé, unprotected and unnoticed. 
Agriculture, saysan emivent statesman, 
may be regarded as the breasts from which. the 
state derives support and nourishment. Com- 


—— 
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the trish spil, are already imported into ourMmerce, the arts, iiterature, manufactures, and! 


sf 


When we consider that the imports into the | 


stocks, have been withdrawn from the country| 
towards meeting the deficit; and§that still an} 
_ #0 mat aw/fnl balance is annnally accumulating against) 
eee bag, put this in‘a pot of ‘water;jius in Europe, the infereice is irresistible, that} 


Your committee cannot but regret, that so} 


little has been done to place agriculture upon} 
We} 


We have schools of oratory, of music,}’ ; 
whose abundant streams every portion of our 


arts have their teachers, pupils.and amateurs.| 


: 


quiring a greater diversity of knowledge, than| 


but justly remarked, that we rely on taking tézs} 


walk, and so feeble its advocates, that its inte-} 
rests have occupied but a. subordinate place} 


pseque nt depression in ihe price of labor, their advancement, upon the progress of agri- 
connected with the superior systems of Euro-|jculturalimprovement. “Britain,” says a late 
pean husbandry, admonish us of the necessity} writer,”’ has hitherto matched any part of the 


world, in a knowledge of the arts, and in the 
| practice of trade and manufactures. ‘The ori- 
gin of that knowledge, and the source of those 
practices, “ he continues,” may, in a great 
measure, be traced to thei vemeut of ag. 
‘riculture. ‘This art forms the basis, or founda- 
tion,.on which all others are reared; and as it 
is more perfect in Britain than in-other coun- 
tries, commerce and manufactures have risen 
to proportional excellence. To show the go- 
verning influence of agriculture, upon the mo- 
ral. and_ political condition of society, we 
have but to turn our eyes to Europe. The 
Campania of Rome, which once was a 
| riculture has declined. . Sicily, once the gra- 
become unproductive, efieminate, and de- 
based. 


fertility. : 
European Turkey. Why have commerce, 
the arts and learning, languished im those coun- 
tries for centuries? Because agriculture, their 
nursing mother, has been neglected and de- 
graded. 

If, then, agriculture is the fountain from 


country is watered ahd enriched,—how im- 
portant is it that.we should watch over it with 
paternal care—that we should disseminate its 


blessings;—that we should elevate it to the 
Jrank of a liberal and fashionable study, and 
callin the aid of science, and of approved 
experience, to enlarge the sphere of its use- 
fulness. To effect these desirable ends, 
your committee respecttully recommend, 
that a law be passed, for establishing a school 
of agriculture, for the education of our young 








4 
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We may be told, that we are venturing on 
an untried-experiment ;_thatiive have no pre- 
cedent to guide us; and, that @id schools of 
agriculture promise important benefits to a 


plied in other countries. Itshould be borne 
in mind, that the inducements to disseminate 
knowledge among the agricultural class, are 
no where so strong as ia the United States ;—~ 
and that what is deemed salutary here, ma 

be dangerous on the other side of the Atlantie. 
There, the few, who constitute the privileged 
classes, are the proprietars of the sail, and re- 
ly, for the preservatioa of their power and 
their wealth, upon the comparative ignorance 
and depression of the many.. Here, those who 
till, are the owxe's of the soil; and the legiti- 
mate depositaries of power; and the purity 
and permanency of our political institutions, 
are based upon their intelligence and virtue, 
In Great-Britain, the want of agricultural: 





garden, . ~ 
and boasted of more than twenty cities,is 
now a noisome waste; and the character of @ 
its few inhabitants has degenerated as its ag- ¥ 


nary ef imperial Rome, has, like its mistress, 






And yet, the soil of both the Cam- ‘es 
pania, and of Sicily, are celebrated for their @ } © 
Look to Spain, to Portugal, and to. ~~ 


improvements, and endéavor to multiply its 


men in the practice and theory of husbandry. — e ; 


siate, they would long since have been muilti- , 
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9) berality and enterprize. Many of. the great 
8 fandholders, stimulated by an efficient nation- 
| “gl board of agriculture, have become active 

| Jabourers in the field. of experiment ; and_by 

the application of capital and science, .have 
improved the value of their estates from two 
to ten fold. “The rent roll of the Coke es- 
tate, in Norfolk, has in this way been aug-}j 
mented, by its enlightened proprietor, in the 
period of forty years, from 5,000 to 40,000 
unds per annum, and other districts in a 

ike proportion. And the condition of the 

_ tenants would be equally improved, but for 

‘the accumulating weight of taxés imposed by 
the government. Few names stand higher, 
as public benefactors, than those of Young, 

Sinclair; Anderson, Marshall, Coke, and 

pothers, whose labours and talents have contri- 
buted to raise to its present state of excel- 

Jence, the agricultural character of Great- 

| Britain. Yet individual means are found to 

| « be inadequate in Britain, and the government 
®;, invoked to aid, by large appropriations, in 

‘the work of agricultural improvement. “1 

boast not of any particular patriofism,” says 

the celebrated Watson, bishop of Landaff, 

_ “but Lwould willingly pay my share of twen- 

| ' @or thirty million pounds sterling of public 

| “Money, to be appropriated by the legislature, 
“| for the agricultural improvement of Great- 

Britain and Ireland.” . | 
_ Bat we do not lack precedents: For in 
spite of the political prejudice which would 
fetter the haman mind, schools of agriculture 

shave been established in France, Switzerland, 

~ Prussia, Italy, and the Austrian states. We 
have an illustrious example to encourage and 

x ‘to guide us, in the establishment of M. de Fel- 

#  lenbergh, at Hofwyl, in Switzerland. Impel- 
| led by a belief, that agriculture, in its study 
and its practice, furnishes the best means of 
‘developing the usefulness of man, and of .win- 
‘ning him to virtue, this gentleman undertook, | 

S with his private means, to establish and man- 
_ age-a school, which should improve “‘ the art 

of cultivation, and the character of the culti- 

vator.” .. He encountered many difficulties in 
the undertaking, among which the prejudice 

‘of his fellow-citizens-was not the least formi- 

dable. © But his perseverance has triumphed 

over them all. Combet prospers. Sever- 
al professors have Been employed to aid him 

. 4 ‘inhis labours ; and the number of his pupils 
| 18 now only limited by the extent of his ac- 

} commodations. 

dt may not be amiss to detail some of the 
prominent features.of this and other agricul- 
tural schools in Europe : For although their 


ne ation may not be exactly suited to our 
habits and pelitical condition, they afford to- 
lerable data for our own practice. 

The establishment of M.. de Fellenbergh, 
may be arranged under the following heads : 

1. A pattern farm. designed to serve as a 
el. This exhibits * the principle and t 
application of all that hasbeen found advan- 
tageous, and, at the same'time, the ‘most accu- 
vate practical details.” == 
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schools has been supplied, by individual li-} 2. An 


itwo other justices 3000 each;. reporter to | 
sup. court and; chancery 500; clerk of court/} Printing bills, reports, &c. 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 








experimental farm, designed to ad- 


vance the p 


to assist the labours of the pattern farm, andjjcial letters 


to.give exercise and instruction to the ao 

3. A manufactory of implements»of hus- 
bandry, of the most approved models, for # 
use of the*school, and for sale, under the care 
of a skilful mechanician. 

_ 4, A-school of industry for the poor. The 
boys belonging to this school, taken from the 
most indigent classes, are gratuitously instruct- 
ed by a competent master, whe is constantly 
with them. They are kept by themselves— 
receive a good education, and are taught agri- 
culture, and some mechanic art, in shops at- 
tached to the establishment, where most. of 
the useful trades are carried on. 

‘5. A boarding school for the children of 
affluence, who are sent thitherfrom the Ger- 
man states, as well as from the neighbouring 
cantons. The very complete education which 
these receive, under the eye, and in the house 
of the principal, terminates with a course in 
the agricultural institute ; at the same time, 
it forms pupils who carry to their abodes the 
theoretical and practical knowledge which 
they have acquired. 

(To be continued.) 


State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 


January 13, 1823. 
The Comptroller, in obedience to the reso- 
lution of the honorable the Assembly of the 
9th instant, requiring “a statement of the 
stated salaries and usual contingent expenses 
paid to the different officers of the state go- 
vernment for their services, out of@thé treasu- 
ry of this state;”? has the honour to report, 
that the schedule hereto annexed contains the 

information required. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN SAVAGE, Comptroller. 

A Statement shewing the amount of salaries 
paid tothe officers of the government of 
the state of New-York, and also of their 
contingent and office expenses. : 
Governor 4000 dollars; house rent the last 

year 1200, taxes on house 77 40, incidental 

expenses 750—2027 40. For the current 
year the house rent will not exceed 800 dolls. 
Chancellor 3000 dolls : chief justice 3000 ; 





of the science and the art;jjletters 4.42; adjt. general 800, 


4 





of exchequer 625—expenses not known, au-~ 
dited by the court of exchequer; secretary 
state and sup’t. of com. schools 15400—office 
expenses for clerk hire, stationary, printi 


and binding 952 77, postage of official letters} 


720 64: 


Attorney general 800, besides fees : survl 


general 1000 ; comptroller 2500—clerk hire 








3500, office expenses 564 6, postage of offi- 
cial letters 325 43 ;«treasurer 10) 
expenses and clerk hire 400, additiona . 
ance.250, postage of official letters 9 84; 


treasurer’s clerk 800; gov’es private secreta- 


300; judge of probates 300—exclusive of 


| Printing and binding 1200 laws of. 





te ie ‘ : - +“ a | at ~ 
~ _ ee ie 
J udge adv. general 250—postage of official ee 3 
postage of offi- ts 





rs 35 33, printing pa a 215 84; 
commissary general 800, travelling expems 
on business, the last year 154, pe hi of off. 
cial letters 20 19, stationary 12 75; brigade 
inspectors, at 75 dolls. each last year, 4175 ; 
keeper of fortifications at the Narrows 500 ;— 
four military store keepers, ea. | ve 
“Clerk of the senate 1200, clerk hire last 
year 300; clk. of assembly 1800, do. do. 300. | 
Four canal commissioners, ea. 2500, 10,000. 
[The comptrollerstates that the salaries and 
expenses of the engineets, assistants, &c. for 
last year, cannot at present be ascertained—. 
for 1821, the total amount was 37,825 97.— 
The salaries are established by the canal com-. * a 
missioners. It was last year recommended ta", > 
the legislature to give the engineers fixed sala- = 
ries, but no measure of that kind was adepted. — 
N. York State Prison—-One agent 1500, 
postage of official letters 131 13; ‘one clerk - 
600; one keeper 1500—{[furnishing accom- . 
modations, &c. for inspectors 250, boarding» 
attending physician 260.] One dep. keeper 
600 [stationary, fuel, &c. not distinguished 
from other prison expenses.} Superinten- 
dent of the weaving, factory 7505 15 assist-_ 
ant keepers, at 500 each, 7500)" state prison 
guard 4644. Horses and carriages areqpa@= 
vided for the offices, and for*the inspectors — 
who recéive no compensation, This expe 
however is blended with other acco 
the prison. Bg oda 
Auburn State Prison—Agent and -keeper 
800, postage and travelling expenses for the . 
last year, 109 27, ‘clerk 450; dep. keeper 
450; nine turnkeys, ea. 350, -34505eguard 
4620. ay i i 
Superintendent of. salt springs at: 
300, two per cent commission on dutie 
ceivcd last year, 1203 89; inspectors] 
sup’t at Montezuma, 7 1-2 per cent cOmmis= 
sion in full compensation for last_year, P39 G45. ~ 
State Printing—Cantine and -Mgake.”- No — 
stated salary. Amountpaid them last year as 
nollows: ». 
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1822, $ 840° 
Printing and folding and stiching 300. - 
copies of journals of senate and as- . 














_agembly, 33528 
2.022 70 
Folding bills of more than.4 sheets, 78. 
Printing in the Argus public acts, ses- 
sion 1822, 





Total amount paid, | 


DIED}]—On Thursday nies Jast, “after a 
very short illness, Moses. 1, Cawtine, Senior 


s since, Mr. Caa- & 
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dep. secretary 1000; dep. comptroller 1200;j/left an amiable widow. 
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* | I Ted to his cabin, blind Darby. to'see, 
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CELLAN BOUS. 


What is fame? an‘empty bubble, 
F loating on a sea of trouble; 
ardio-win but easy lost; 
P ao alued at its cost; 
At by all, by few obtain’d, 
Not enjoy’d when tis gain,d; 
pe the echo of the horn, 
Like the dew at early morn, 
Glittering for gee and then 
Soon it vanishes. a 
When the trumpet’s Sail is o'er, 
Echo answers them no more: 
~ Mortals see the empty prize 
Glit’ring in their eager eyes; 
Emulation fires the heart, 
Envy prompts with meaner art, 
Pale revenge and angry strife, 
Then creep in t’ imbitter life; 
He who thirsts-for fame will find 
Little real peace of mind, 
-. Ever anxious to. obtain it, 
Anxious still if he should gain it ; 
"Tis indeed an empty bubble 
Floatir ~ a sea of trouble. 
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: TEDDY M’FANE. 


Potatoes are flow’ring ; ; summer prevails ; 

‘The birds sing—the lasses rove thro’ the 
green vales ; 

But, dull as an owl, I sit moping all day ; : 

Och, who can be happy when Teddy’s away. 


‘No, no gold, sure, could tempt 
im ia roam, 
Pahter, a cow, and he’d whiskey at 
~ . home ; 
d the love. of all females might well make 
«him vain; « 
a was Judyto Teddy M’Fane. 


He cries, “ Judy, Ted’s now a long way from, 
thee; 


, He would go to England his fortune to intake 


By the hod, in the hay-field—’twas all for 


% thy sake.” 


¥snatch up the pipes of my dear absént 

And kiss them and cry—but their music is 
fled ; ‘ 

Ne’er a lad in Kilkenny could finger a strain, 

Or footat a wake, like my Teddy M’Fane. 


Atmorn and at eve, when I milk their one 
cow, 
i sing, a Come hack Teddy —Och, come, my 
| boy, do, 
From your own red hair’d. J udy, Och, how 
© . could you part ? 


Some Countess, I know, will be stealing your 


) . héart.?? . 


ae ‘My old mother scolds in her corner all day, 
Calls my cheeks white as linen, and Och, well 


she may, 


‘WThey’re bleach’d from m 


| Arrah! blow now, you winds, 
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y eyes Tike two 
back my Teddy 


. spouts from the rz 
M'Fane- 
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HOMO VERMIS. 


‘wMaN IS BUT A WORM.” 


Weare all creeping worms of the earth; - 
Some are Silk worms great by birth; 

Glow worms some, that shine by night ; 
Slow-worims others, apt to bite ; 

Some are Muck-worms, slaves to wealth ; 
Maw-worms some, that wrong the health ; 
Some to the Public no good willers, 
Canker-worms and Cate ‘rpillers ; 

Round about the earth we’re crawling ; 
For a serry life we’re sprawling ; 

Patrid stuff we suck—it filis us; 

Death then se-s his foot, and kils us. 


<4 


Command of Temper.—The celebrated John 


ford, had once a private disputation with a stu- 
dent of a neighbouring college, proud of his 
logical attainments : the subject being chosen, 
they conversed, for some time, with equal can- 
dour and moderation ; but Henderson’s anta- 
gonist, perceiving his Cabiekation inevitable, 
(forgetting the character of a gentleman, and 
with a resentment engendered by his former 
arrogance,) threw a full glass of wine in his face. 


Do 
Henderson, without altering his features or 


Henderson, A. B, of Pembroke college, Ox- | 


THE E MINERVA. —It is with pleasure th 
e publish the following letter from Dogte 
Mitchell, to Mr. Houston, the editor of the 
Minerva. We are much gratified that this» 
interesting work is advancing rapidly in re. 


tation and i increasing in patronage, not on- — 


on account of its own intrinsic me 
“iM because it is a proof of the growing! 
ry taste of the community. The success whe 


has attended the Minerva is the best and sur. 


est proof of the ability and taste of ‘its editor,. 
We have derived from its ‘columns both. in. 
formation and amusement,and we cheerful 
record Dr. Mitchell’s opinion of its excel. 
jlence.— National Advocate. 


To the Editor of the Minerva. 


so highly gratified with the richness and ya. 
jriety of the materials with which you fill i, 
that I feelan inclination to offer you my Sen 
timents on the subject. 

You appearto me to have daneseded 
furnishing at a cheaper rate a miscellany sys 


literature and science, as are well calc 


to enlarge the stock of human knowledge, and 


by avoiding political and religious discussi 
contribute to the rational amusement of ev 
class of readers, 

It possesses also the merit of novelty, inas. | 
much as the selections are mostly from sources 
not generally resorted to in this country, with — 





changing his position gently wiped his face, 
and then coolly replied, * ‘This Sir is a dis- 
gression i now for the argument.” 


ca 
LONGEVITY 
The Hon. Mrs. Watkins of Glamorganshire, 





: gay to London. The cause of it was almost as 





was a most remarkable instance of it; much 
more so than either. old Macklin, or Lord 
Mansfield. 

She wasin her hundred and ninth year, 
when she undertook a journey from Glamor- 


singular as the thing itself—it was to see Mrs. 
Siddons, and she saw her act ninetimes. 








This distinguished old lady was happy in 
equal activity of mind and body——One morn- 
ing, after sitting for her portrait, and dispatch- 


ing some business in the city, she mounted|jé 


(though with some difliculty) to the whisper- 
sellers at St. Paul’s. A few days after, she 
left London, and, with her three grand chil- 
dren, returned with no particular precautions 
to Glamorganshire. 

Charles the. Second, who cultivated health 
with incessant care, never met with any instan- 
ces of protracted life and vigour, but he was 


inquisitive;what might be the probable efli-j|- | 
sCRIPTIONS for this paper, received byt the : . 


cient cause; diet, and each petty habit, became 
a question with him. 
In these circumstances of Mrs. Watkins, alll 





the interest. Indeed, if you have aimed 


make it an useful and entertaining family or 
domestic paper, wherein nothing appears that 


is inconsistent with truth and morality, 


but 





Sir—I have been a reader of your periodj- — 
cal work from the beginning, and have. been » 





* 


tematically arranged, of such articles of te 
ulated. 


an original article, occasionally, to increase 


* 
A 


every thing to please and instruct, you - e ‘m. 


been very fortunate in the attainment 
your object. "tae 
] hopeyour labours are properly patroni 


lic, yours is of a character so eclectic and 


Among the many journals now before the me So 


culiar as to draw attention on those accounts, — Me 


rather than be brought into circulation by F 


pressing solicitation.. Yet, 1 am aware oft 
importance of inviting fav ourable regard, eve 
in a good cause ; andif my exhortation wo 
be serviceable, 1 would give it strongly to” 
gain you subscribers an port. 

From the aumbers al 
ing world, correct judgment can be formed 


jjof their value. arid tendency. 


doubt of your ability to ‘continue the wo 


New-York, Dec. 28, 1822. 








Kpiroa at No. 18, South-Pearl-Street.- 








we discover remarkable, are regularity and 
moderation. * 
“Nature is frugal; and her wants are few. ” 
For the last thirty years, potatoes had the 
credit of sustaining ber, | 


‘ifty-two numbers—the numbers “are issued 


weekly on Tucsdays, andthe volume. com | 


mences the first. Tuesday in. June. 


y before the read 


with:spirit, aiid to fulfil your original: pleduey 3 ‘ 
<> te SAMUEL L. MITCHEDL, od 


Each volume. comprises twelve months, rd 


-TERMS,—*Taree potrars ae | 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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